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accent, syllabification, and so on — quite in the modern 
style, but far exceeding the corresponding chapters of 
the modern Grammars in extent. Even Bacon was 
medieval enough to put the abstract before the con- 
crete, to confront his pupils with every rule and formula 
before he undertook to teach them the inflections and 
conjugations of the language itself. 

In the course of these preliminary precepts, along 
with th many digressions, Bacon employs a device 
which reminds usat once of the "KOpos, if/iKiivT^v Ke(j>a\^v 
ex<->"", of blessed memory, at the opening of White's 
Beginner's Greek Book; namely, in order to acquaint 
the learner with the sound and the aspect of connected 
discourse in Greek, he inserts a reading lesson consisting 
of the Lord's Prayer, Ave Maria, Creed, and a few 
more familiar formulas in triple lines: first, the 
original Greek; second, the Greek words phonetically 
spelled by means of Latin characters; third, the Latin 
words in the Greek constructions! The last is, so far as I 
know, a unique pedagogical device. ExPalris (4k narpds) 
and cum Patri {criv llarpi) are mongrel Greco-Latin 
phrases, but they leave no room for doubt as to the 
syntax of Greek prepositions! 

The Grammar as we possess it is incomplete. It 
breaks off abruptly after the first verb paradigm, that of 
riirra. It is impossible to tell whether the - remainder 
has perished or whether Bacon himself left the work 
unfinished. 

Here and there in the dry pages of this technical 
treatise there are notable generalizations and discus- 
sions, which are the product of a fearless, indefatigable 
mind. It is these cases that particularly attract the 
modern reader. Bacon saw the possibilities of honest 
unpretentious scholarship and untrammeled scientific 
enquiry. In the field of grammar, in place of specula- 
ting upon 'the whichness of the what', he would have 
investigated by experiment the origin and nature of 
speech, the laws of phonetics and syntax. It was 
beyond his power to do so, but it was glorious to have 
dreamed of doing so, and to have brushed aside the 
quibbles of the Schoolmen. 

We have seen that on the important strategic ground 
of grammar Bacon pointed the way toward new con- 
quests. In an age of pretended learning, he demanded 
simple results and honest common sense methods. He 
candidly recorded his own ideas on the need of the 
study of Greek grammar and demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of acquiring it without fuss and flutter. His plan 
of campaign for the winning of Greek began to be 
carried out a hundred and fifty years later. If those 
who carried it out had had as broad a vision of its 
possibilities as Bacon possessed, they would have been 
more than mere humanists. Not till the generation 
of Erasmus did the full vision of Bacon begin to be 
realized. 
Haverpord College. 



RESEARCH AND THE TEACHER OF THE 
CLASSICS 1 

Research is so simple, so flexible, and so all-embracing 
that any one may welcome it and practise it. Research 
merely implies the desire to answer for one's self a 
question, and the initiative to pursue the investigation 
to its accomplishment. It is one of the most primitive 
of instincts, the characteristic, in fact, of a wideawake 
child. It is unworthy of us, and a slovenly habit, at 
best, to dismiss a query with a vague promise of some 
future investigation. As soon as a query arises whose 
answer is unknown to us, we should seek the answer and 
not rest content till we have it, affirmative or negative. 
I once opened an account book with myself, which I 
entitled Cognoscere Volo, in which I jotted down every 
interrogation that offered itself. Turning the blank 
book over, I labeled the other back Incrementa Diurna 
and entered there the answers to my investigations. It 
was a rather boyish whim, but it illustrates what I wish 
to impress— the necessity of immediately satisfying the 
impulse to investigate and the desirability of pursuing 
the quest to completion. Necessarily the teacher who 
owns such a habit will be kept constantly ina receptive, 
teachable mood — always searching for something new 
and interesting. And the conquest of the new is one 
of the happiest modes of recreation and relaxation. 
The tired teacher will always find rest in a bit of 
research, if not too strenuously pursued, for the very 
realization of new acquisition is a pleasure and a joy. 
The last week of one University session, just before 
closing for the holidays, gave me several examples of 
what research may develop. With a class in Horace's 
Odes, I was elaborating upon the myth of Persephone's 
abduction, and chanced to be displaying Schobelt's 
beautiful painting of the cleft earth and Hades dis- 
appearing into the infernal regions, clasping in his arms 
the struggling maiden. It was called to my notice that 
one of the attendant spirits at the horses' bits was 
carrying a two-pronged fork. I could not recall having 
ever seen any classical allusion to the matter. It 
offered a subject for research which my class and I 
carried on conjointly for several days. The results of 
our investigation proved to be rather negative, as it 
happened, for there is no locus classicus, so far as we 
were able to discover, which speaks of a two-pronged 
fork being carried by Hades, corresponding to the 
trident wielded by Poseidon. Only Pindar refers to a 
baton or a scepter. It seems that the pitch-fork idea 
is developed wholly from works of art. 

Another item may serve as an example. In an issue 
of The Builder, a periodical devoted to Masonic 
research, is a beautiful account of the origin of the 
American flag and its colors. The statement is made 
that Minerva and Ceres, who were recognized as 
patronesses of the plebeians, were represented in their 
temples as draped in flaming red; red therefore, said 



Dean P. Lockwood. 



l This paper is a condensed version of an address delivered before 
The Oregon Teachers' Association. 
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the writer, became the distinctive color of the masses of 
the tradespeople of Rome, while white was the emblem 
of war. All these assertions were more or less novel. 
I was familiar with the custom at Rome of painting the 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus vermillion red, but T was 
not aware of any statement that either of Jupiter's 
associates in the Capitolium or the several deities in 
the Forum Boarium or on the Aventine were treated to 
a like process. We are still on the quest. That is 
research. 

One of the surest processes of constant acquisition of 
knowledge is not to let a vague or unknown item elude 
one. When one feels uncertain or dissatisfied with his 
grasp of any subject, he should pursue it until he is sure. 
And this leads to the remark that the knowledge thereby 
gained is very frequently not the particular feature that 
was primarily sought. Pardon an instance again from 
my own recent experience. A fellow-citizen chanced to 
remark, in the course of our conversation on ancestry, 
that his family derived its lineage from a Greek named 
Dorris who was in the ranks of Caesar when the latter 
invaded Britain. Now the assertion seemed absurd 
enough to me and I had no hesitation in voicing my 
incredulity. Nevertheless, it afterwards occurred to 
me, there was the bare chance that in some apocryphal 
account of Caesar's invasion a man Dorris might be 
mentioned. So I started upon my quest and invaded 
unexpectedly one of the most fascinating fields I have 
ever had occasion to enter — the English Chronicles. 
There I found a curiously distorted and abortive narra- 
tive, some of it wholly fictitious, a romance that 
rivaled any in all folklore. While I did not find Dorris, 
I found a Caesar distinctly novel, and, so far as my 
own experiences had extended, quite a stranger to the 
Latin instructor. 

But that was not all. In rummaging through the 
pages of William of Malmesbury's Chronicle, still on 
the trail of Dorris, I chanced upon something else, quite 
apart from the main item of my investigation, but some- 
thing that immediately arrested my attention. It was 
a chapter breaking the continuity of the narrative, in 
which William of Malmesbury describes the walls and 
the gates and the monuments of Rome. Now, so far as 
I was then aware, no author in writing of the various 
sources descriptive of Rome had ever mentioned William 
of Malmesbury 2 . I shall seek to learn whether William 
is copying from some authentic source or is following 
his own bent. 

Thus far I have been discussing research as the 
prerogative, the business, of the teacher. But there is 
another phase equally as important. The live teacher 
who is personally a devotee of research will in conse- 
quence stimulate far better his students. The test of an 
active teacher is the work he can elicit from his classes in 
the line of individual investigation. Every illustration 
in an ordinary text-book, every cut or insert may be 
made the subject of research and a point of departure 

-I have, since writing the above, found discussion of the above- 
mentioned passage, in Gregorovius. . 



for interesting discussion. Let me illustrate from 
impressions only recently brought to my own conscience- 
ness. Five conspicuous objects faced me on my first 
being seated in the local High School assembly room. 
One was the only word large enough to be read, the 
only word distinctly visible. It was painted on the 
glass face of the clock, the word Regulator, as pure a 
Latin word as can be found in the lexicon — a powerful 
text withal. The four other objects were art reproduc- 
tions. Three of the four were subjects connected with 
the Classics; therein again is a sermon for the watchful 
Latinist. Now the two pictures and the one plaster 
cast afford abundant material for class investigation and 
criticism. The critical faculty should be encouraged in 
the pupils and the teacher should be prepared to suggest 
criticisms — for example, that the photograph of the 
Acropolis would have been more effective if it had been 
taken from such a standpoint that the knob of Mt. 
Lycabettus would not have protruded in the back- 
ground above the rock of the Acropolis. One unfamil- 
iar with the topography of Athens would easily obtain 
the erroneous impression that the rock on the left of the 
Parthenon is a part of the native surface of the Acropo- 
lis, whereas Lycabettus is a high peak several miles to 
the rear. 

And it may be pointed out that the photograph of 
Maccarri's painting in the modern Senate Chamber in 
Rome, representing Cicero's denunciation of Catiline, 
reveals untrue conceptions on the part of the painter. 
The rising background of curved seats is quite 
probably a misconstruction, for the reader of Cicero's 
first invective will remember that the Senate was called 
on that particular occasion to meet in the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, and the benches which Cicero mentions 
were doubtless temporary benches brought in for the 
one session, and, moreover, they were in all likelihood 
placed on a common level. While various temples are 
frequently mentioned in connection With meetings of 
the Senate, none, so far as we know, was constructed 
primarily for that purpose, with seats in tiers as in 
Maccarri's famous painting. In no case do the ruins 
of a Roman temple reveal such provisipn or even such 
possibility. 
University of Oregon. FREDERIC STANLEY Dunn. 
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Pagan Ideas of Immortality During the Early Roman 
Empire. By Clifford Herschel Moore. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press (1918). Pp. 
64. 80 cents. 
Professor Moore entitles his lecture Pagan Ideas of 
Immortality During the Early Roman Empire, but on 
pages 1 — 2 he asks his audience not only to review 
"some of the more significant ideas concerning an 
existence beyond the grave which were current in the 
Greco-Roman world in the time of Jesus and during the 
earlier Christian centuries", but also "to consider 
briefly the relation of these pagan beliefs to Christian 



